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BOTANY. 1 

The Wild Flowers of America. 2 — When Dr. Goodale and 
Isaac Sprague gave to the world, a dozen or more years ago, their 
magnificent work entitled the " Wild Flowers of America " no one 
then supposed that within a few years the title, would be disgraced by 
such a work as we have now before us. In spite of the extravagant 
claims upon the title page, as to the "special artists and botanists" 
who are said to have prepared it, and the " leading artists of America 
and Europe who are said to have approved it, as well as the " univer- 
sity botanists of both continents" whose "endorsement" is alleged, we 
venture to affirm that no one with any artistic ability whatever, or 
even the slightest knowledge of the science of botany, could " approve "" 
or " endorse " the hideously inartistic monstrosities here gathered to- 
gether. We are not told who the " special artists " are, nor is the 
identity of the " botanists " revealed to us, but the publishers assure 
us that these unknown persons gave " years of unwearied toil, careful 
research and immense expenditure" to the gathering of the material! 
The publishers further state that the work was originally intended for 
" public institutions, universities and laboratories," but that " at the 
solicitation of some of the principal educators of the country" they 
have brought out an edition on " a popular basis." They speak of its 
" enormous educational value," and urge that school teachers and 
school children should be supplied with it. Finally, they connect the 
name of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
with the work in a most unwarranted way. 

Now what is the work so loudly praised by its publishers? It is a 
collection of very poorly drawn pictures of flowers, very badly colored. 
They have no botanical value, and to the non-botanical they are mis- 
leading, both in form and color. When one attempts to read the so- 
called descriptions, the extreme illiteracy of the author is as evident to 
the ear as the lack of artistic ability in the "artists" was plain to the 
eye. There is nothing like it anywhere. It is positively the worst 
piece of work all around that we have ever seen offered to the Ameri- 
can people. — Charles E. Bessey. 

1 Edited by Prof. C. E. Bessey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

2 Botanical Fine Art Weekly. — Wild Flowers of America, published by G. II. 
Buek & Co , New York. Flowers of every state in the American Union, by a 
corps of special artists and botanists. Approved by the leading artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe, and endorsed by university botanists of both continents. 
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Willis' Practical Flora. 3 — We are told in the preface of this 
well printed, and rather attractive book that " to engage the interest and 
enthusiasm of such students [elsewhere stated to be those without a 
scientific mind] it is necessary to show the practical aspects of the 
vegetable world, and its relations to the needs of everyday life," etc., 
and that there has been a long felt want for a work of such practical 
character, and this book has been prepared to meet the demand." 
This assigns the work to a peculiar class, and practically takes it out 
of the domain of scientific botany. If other teachers find it necessary 
to use devices such as the author suggests in his preface, perhaps no 
one but the friends of the unfortunate pupils need make objection. 
It may be well to say here, however, that such matter as is here pre- 
sented is not botany, at any rate not the botany of this last decade of 
the nineteenth century. On looking over it one is carried back fifty 
years or more to the time when botany was little more than the hand- 
maid of materia medica, horticulture and agriculture. Instead of 
bringing out a new book, the author has given to the American pub- 
lic a very old kind of book, including a very old kind of botany. Pos- 
sibly in some of the ultra " practical " agricultural schools of the 
country it may supply " a long felt want," but it is scarcely probable 
that it will find a place in schools in which any pretence is made of 
.teaching the science of botany. 

Passing to details, one is puzzled to make out the principle upon 
which the plants described were selected. We find ten species of 
Anemone (all wild), nineteen of Ranunculus (sixteen wild), six of 
Clematis (wild), etc., etc., and yet there are no Water Lilies, Basswoods 
(Tilia), Rue, Hollies or Virginia Creepers. Yet, seven species of 
Rhus are given, in spite of the fact that but one Maple (the Sugar 
Maple) is given. The student might well ask also why the author 
omitted from the species of Prunus all mention of P. americana, the 
more commonly cultivated plum in the central United States. The 
cactuses are unnoticed, while of coffee (Coffea~) thirty-five "species" ! 
But five genera of Compositce are given, viz. : Inula, Anthemis, Chrys- 
anthemum, Tanacetum and Carthamus. Not a word is said about As- 
ters, or Golden Rods, Dahlias or Thistles, nor is there anything about 
Artichokes, or Arnica even. The Olive is described, but not the Ash 

3 A Practical Flora for Schools and Colleges, by Oliver B. Willis, A. M., Ph. 
D., Instructor in Botany, Physics and Chemistry in the New York Military 
Academy. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. American Book Company [1894]. 
pp. xvi, 349, 8vo. 
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trees, yet we find the Tomato, Tobacco,. Pepper and Potato. It is odd, 
too, to say the least, that in a treatment of the Conifers which includes 
Pinus monophylla (which, by the way, the anthor confuses with other 
nut pines ")no mention is made of Pinus ponderosa, P. lambertiana or 
Pseudotsuga taxifolia. Of the illustrations little need be said, more 
than that many of them are " trade cuts " from the catalogues of seeds- 
men, many of them possessing the characteristic exaggeration of such 
cuts. The figure of Indian Corn on page 287, with fourteen ears, will 
not tend to give one confidence in the truthfulness of the illustrations. 
— Charles E. Bessey. 



